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ITALIAN SCULPTURE 




ROFESSOR ROSSI, who organized an exhibition 
of modern Italian sculpture in Paris, has ad- 
dressed a letter to the ^vhiemettt, whicli has 
attracted the attention of the artistic world of 
France. The professor refers to the very diverse 
opinions of the critics respecting modern Italian 
sculpture, expresses the greatest respect for such 
opinions, and then deals with the v/hole subject in a brief but ex- 
pressive manner. To the magnificent expansion of the Renaissance 
of the fifteenth century, says Signor Rossi, came a decadence, which 
became more and more marked until the end of the eighteenth 
century. At that time Canova, by his teachings and his works, 
raised the level of Art by the creation of that Grseco-Roman school 
which may be said to have animated the antique grace with the 
breath of modern Art. But Canova no more, his admirable crea- 
tion, misunderstood by his successors, was abandoned for the ser- 
vile imitation of the antique. At length, thirty years since, sprang 
up another school. Artists such as Vela, Rosa, Barzaghi, Tabacci, 
Monteverde, Tantardini, Dupre, Magni, Massini, Rossetti, Botti- 
nelli, Argenti, and Lombardi, thought that the time had come to 
review the traditions of the ancients in connection with absolutely 
new ideas. From this school emanated in turn works inspired by 
the histories of Greece and Rome, and others of which the sub- 
jects were drawn from modern life. The talent in each case was 



equal. Thus Dupre, who had executed a ' Pieta ' in the most 
rigorous classic style, and obtained the Grand Prix for it at the 
International Exhibition of 1867, is also the author of ' Cain and 
Abel,' conceived in the modern style. Vela, who had executed 
his ' Spartacus ' in an elevated and classic style, was the first to 
represent the different sensations of children with the aid of modern 
subjects, and with a talent which caused M. Charles Blanc to say 
that Vela " worked and kneaded marble like wax." Magni exe- 
cuted his ' Socrates,' which is one of the finest draped statues of 
the present century, and yet he is the author of the ' Liseuse ' and 
' La Joie.' The same may be said of many French and other 
foreign artists who have the power of treating ancient Art as well 
as modern. Doubtless, had Phidias lived in our time, he would 
have illustrated antique subjects by means of the nude, or of fig- 
ures dressed as were the heroes of antiquity ; and beyond doubt 
also he would have produced modern figures in contemporary 
dresses. "That which astonishes me," says Signor Rossi, "and 
which I cannot understand, is why experts in the Beaux Arts ad- 
mit in painting that which they condemn with so much severity 
when introduced into sculpture. I readily admit," he adds, " that 
the objects of painting and sculpture are not the same " (which 
many of the severe critics alluded to would probably hail as an 
admission which settled the question) ; " still they are two sisters 
who have a claim to the same privileges." 
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BALTIMORE.— Professor W. E. Griffis lectured on Japanese Art 
in the Peabody Institute on tlie 15th of January. The dragon, 
he said, which the Japanese so like to reproduce in bronze, is the per- 
sonification of the element of water ; and the crystal globes, at which 
he is often seen clutching, are cut by hand, and cost sometimes $3,000 
apiece. His theme was the mythology of Japan as expressed in its 
Art. ... A bronze statue, ' The Pet Falcon,' by Mr. Ephraim Keyser, 
has been sold for $1,200 after its successful exhibition at Tiffany's, New 
York. When the work was in Baltimore, the price asked by the artist 
was only $1,000. Mr. Keyser is engaged upon another statue. 

Boston. — The opening of the twenty-first regular exhibition of the 
Boston Art Club took place on the gth of January, when a reception 
was held in the rooms of the Club. The works displayed were both 
American and foreign, and among them was a head by Mr. George Ful- 
ler (whose ' Romany Girl ' we engraved recently for the Art Journal) ; 
two portraits by Mr. F. P. Vinton ; an Algerian street-corner by Mr. 
William Sartain ; an Oriental carpet-bazaar by Mr. Ernest W. Longfel- 
low ; a mother nursing her infant by Wyatt Eaton ; Ziem's ' Sweet Wa- 
ters of Asia ; ' Cabanel's ' Alniee ; ' a street-scene at Trepont, by Mr. Edgar 
M. Ward ; two landscapes, with cattle, by Mr. C. F. Pearce ; a large study 
of ayoung girl by Miss Ellen Day Hale ; some water-colours by Mr. Hop- 
kinson Smith ; and a portfolio of etchings by Mr. F. S. Church. . . . 
Prints from the late Joseph Andrews's engraving after Rothermel's 
painting, ' The Landing of the Pilgrims,' have recently been taken from 
the old steel-plate, which is in good condition. . . . Although removed 
from the Museum of Fine Arts, the Boston Society of Decorative Art 
(which has been united with the School of Needlework) is very prospe- 
rous. The instruction in needlework is given by Mrs. Smith, recently 
of the South Kensington Museum, London. Some of the frames used 
in embroidering are eight feet long ; and orders for work have been re- 
ceived from the principal cities in the Union— from New York, Cleve- 
land, and San Francisco, for example. The Society feels greatly en- 
couraged, and its friends are heralding its praises. The sales-room is 
fuller than usual. . . . The large painting of ' The Execution of Maxi- 
milian,' by M. Edouard Manet, one of the Parisian painters whom Zola 
professes to admire, and concerning whom he has written a letter that 
reminds one of Mr. Dickens's eulogistic and enthusiastic communications 
about the actor Charles Fechter, has been exhibited in Boston. . . . Miss 
Anne H. Brewster writes to the Boston Advertiser from Rome : " Most 
exciting rumours are whispered about great discoveries which have been 
made lately in the excavations of the old Temple of Neptune, forming 
the DogaiM di Terra, or Custom-House, which is about to be trans- 



formed into a bourse, or exchange. The story is — and I had it from un- 
doubted authority — that the head and shoulders of a marble colossal 
statue have been uncovered, the proportions of which tell that the statue 
must be half the height of the Column of Trajan. Also an ancient 
bronze shop or deposit was found, where, among other beautiful objects, 
was a bronze Venus." . . . The " E.xhibition Catalogue of the Paintings 
and Charcoal-Drawings of the late William Morris Hunt at his Studio, 
No. I Park Square, Boston, Massachusetts, commencing January igth, 
and closing January 31st," is a unique and beautiful brownish-tinted 
pamphlet of about seventy-five pages, prefaced by an excellent photo- 
graph of the dead painter, and a sketch of his life by the sculptor, T. 
H. Bartlett, who says : " The value of Mr. Hunt's teaching is difficult 
to estimate. To the pleasure derived from his teaching his pupils tes- 
tify. The manner of it had to do directly with values, masses, and con- 
struction. An impression of the object, however rudely expressed, he 
regarded as of the first importance ; after that, volume ; then construc- 
tion ; then proportion. He taught that an object (in a picture) should 
be built up like a well-made statue. He taught in the belief that learn- 
ing Art was a matter of individual development. He loved Art-iii- 
stinct, and hated methods and their propagators." The catalogue men- 
tions some hundred and fifty works, including ' The Drummer-Boy,' 
which is well known through lithographs ; ' Three Generations ; or, 
Brittany Peasants at a Fete listening to Music;' the large ' Niagar.a,' 
sixty-two by one hundred and two, painted in 1879 ; and many Florida 
sketches. The sale on the afternoons of February 3d and 4th met wilh 
almost unprecedented success, so far as this country is concerned, the 
total receipts being the great sum of $63,887 — the best tribute yet 
awarded to Hunt's genius. 

Burlington, Iowa.^ — There has been a very successful loan exhibi- 
tion in this city. 

Cincinnati. — A propos of the devotion of Cincinnati ladies to deco- 
rative Art, the Commercial of that city tells this story : " A Boston wo- 
man, rather breathlessly enumerating the works of the Boston feminine 
intellect in its women's clubs, and Sunday meetings, and reformatory pri- 
sons, and school suffrage, and appeals for temperance suffrage, and its in- 
dustrial unions, and various other good works, paused suddenly to ask, 
' What are Cincinnati women doing? ' ' They paint Limoges,' was the 
reply." . . . Mrs. Dodd's beautiful vase has been much admired, and is 
now in the Art Museum rooms. Mrs. Keenan and Mrs. W. P. Hul- 
bert also are well represented there. . . . The Women's Art Museum 
Association has established a schedule for its classes as follows : Mr. 



